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What we find under the attractive title of " The Natural History 
of a Society" is a highly interesting narrative of the growth of 
a city in the western part of America from the time of the 
arrival of the first "prairie schooner." But this, as Professor H. 
H. Powers has already observed, is hardly more than a study in 
colonization, and simply shows how people fitted £and unfitted) for 
social life in one place found themselves similarly fitted (or unfitted) 
in another. It is excellent history, but strikes us as only in a very 
loose, or at least secondary, sense, sociology. Sociology should 
tell us what makes societies in the first place. We must do the 
authors the justice to say that they do not assume to more than de- 
scribe the present (p. 183) ; but how can we perform the difficult 
task of understanding society, which they equally urge upon us (p, 
19), if we do not know something of its antecedents and of the 
forces that have made it what it is? 

Books III. to V., entitled "Social Anatomy," "Social Physi- 
ology and Pathology," and "Social Psychology," elaborate in a 
not extravagant way the analogy between society and an organism. 
The authors accept the principles of the system of Schaeffle, and 
state it as the aim of their manual " to place students in pos- 
session of the organic hypotheses of society, as a working-tool 
and a useful instrument." But surely to work out an analogy, 
however conscientiously, and to give us new designations for old 
facts, is not to lay the foundations of a new science. 

William M. Salter. 

Philadelphia. 

Ideals and Institutions: Their Parallel Development. A 
Thesis presented at the University of Minnesota for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. By John Ernest Merrill, B.A. 
Hartford, Conn. : Hartford Seminary Press, 1894. Pp. 
175- 

This thesis is divided into two parts, — the first of which is " meta- 
physical" or theoretical, and the second, historical. Though these 
parts are closely related to one another, the second giving the 
historical verification of the position established theoretically in the 
first, the first part alone falls within the proper province of this 
Journal, and fairly within the knowledge of the present reviewer. 
The " thesis," completely stated, is that " History shows a parallel 
development of institutions and the moral ideal. In this develop- 
ment, the ideal has been prior to and causally connected with its 
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corresponding institutions." While the second part seeks to prove 
by historical evidence that this is the actual relation between ideals 
and institutions, the first part attempts to demonstrate that, by the 
very nature of the case, this relation must exist. Brief as this 
metaphysical discussion is, it raises, and deals effectively with, the 
fundamental questions involved. The interpretation of the moral 
ideal accepted by the author is that of T. H. Green, whose concep- 
tion of moral development he also adopts. Institutions are defined, 
first, "concretely," as "organisms, centres of force deposited by 
society, and conserving particular forms of social order/' and then 
"abstractly," as "habits of social living." The form of institu- 
tional progress is "a series of institutions, or, more properly, a 
series of variations in single institutions. Apparently, from time 
to time, new institutions arise ; but they are seen to be, in fact, 
only specializations of existing main divisions, the complexity which 
always accompanies higher forms of life." "A part of the devel- 
opment of institutions seems to be their decay, just as in animal 
bodies that is a feature of life and change. Yet, as there, not the 
whole dies, but a part which is sloughed off." Institutions have 
no intrinsic value or significance ; their importance is merely 
instrumental. " They serve humanity only as they are forms under 
and through which there is manifested the ideal. The facts of 
life are purposes and actions ; ideals direct the first, and institutions 
are the general forms for the second." Institutions and ideals are, 
therefore, inseparable elements in a single whole. The institution, 
severed from the ideal, becomes an inert form ; the ideal, without 
the institution, dies because it finds no medium of self-expression. 
Yet the correspondence between the two is never perfect. For, in 
the first place, " institutions are primarily and only social," whereas 
" the ideal, while having regard to persons as in social relations, is 
first individual," and, secondly, even from the stand -point of soci- 
ety, " entire correspondence would mean that the ideal was fully 
realized, or, to put it in more startling form, that the existing con- 
dition of things was ideal." All that we can say is that " institu- 
tions and ideals in a broad way answer to each other," or that 
"the institutions of society correspond with the general moral 
ideal." It follows that the development of institutions is parallel 
with the development of ideals. The notes of development are the 
same in each, viz.: broadening of range and deepening of content. 
"In another way of putting it, the centre of all development is 
personality. As broadening in range, it includes more and more 
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individuals as complete persons; as deepening in content, it re- 
veals new depths and resources of self conscious individuality." 
Finally, it is insisted that, in this parallel development, " the ideal 
has been prior to, and causally connected with, its corresponding 
institutions." Since an ideal is an " active idea," or an idea which 
dominates activity, institutions, being "habits of social living," 
must be posterior, at least logically, to " the ideals which dominate 
the social life ;" the ideal is cause, the institution effect. 

The entire discussion is excellent and highly suggestive : its only 
fault is its brevity. It is to be hoped that Mr. Merrill will develop 
in greater detail the very promising investigation of the present 
thesis. His emphatic assertion of the ethical element in institu- 
tional progress, of the causation of ideals in the development of 
institutions, is well-timed. The author suggests an important 
practical corollary of his own principle. The secret of progress lies 
in the man himself, not in his environment, however important in a 
secondary sense the environment may be. "There are those who 
do not accept this view of the Causality of Ideals. To this number 
belong, for instance, many socialists and communists, if we may 
judge from their programmes. They expect to elevate men by 
improving their surroundings and the conditions of their lives. 
The same is true of many philanthropists. On the other hand, the 
secret of such enterprises as Hull House, Chicago, and Andover 
House, Boston, of the social work of General Booth ' In Darkest 
England,' and of all sorts of missionary endeavor, is the chang- 
ing of men's moral and social conditions by the prior elevation of 
their ideals. Not upon doing for men, but upon the possibility of 
persuading them to do for themselves, rests the assurance of ulti- 
mate success in the endeavor to elevate mankind." 

James Seth. 

Brown University. 

Outlines of Social Theology. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
D.D., President of Bowdoin College. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., and London, 1895. 

It is most interesting to watch the "social movement" which 
marks our time penetrating, step by step, into all departments of 
the higher literature. A dozen years ago this rising tide of social 
interest was to be seen just rippling into periodical publications 
and filling the magazines and reviews with its new influence. Soon 
the same sweep of thought flowed up on the flats of Political 



